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Marching to 
Remember 


Celebrating the 50th anniversary of the Selma 
March and recognizing Edmundite missionary 


work in the South. 


By Sarah Haselton 
Features Editor 


Tucked in the basement of 
Durick Library amidst boxes and 
files of administrative papers, 
letters, old yearbooks, relics and 
a rare book collection are more 
than 25,000 photos taken across 
rural Alabama during the 20th 
century. The photos show histor- 
ical mission work of the Society 
of St. Edmund, and the crippling 
poverty of those they aimed to 
help. 

With the release of the film 
“Selma” last December, many 
Americans have been able to 
learn about the marches from 
Selma, Ala., to the state capital 
of Montgomery that took place 
from March 7 to 25, 1965. 

But with the occurrence of 
the 50th anniversary of the event, 
what many students on cam- 
pus may not know is that Selma 
had been a center of Edmundite 
activity for decades before the 
marches. 

“There'd been a_ pastoral 
call, asking people to work with 
African-Americans, and [the Ed- 
mundites] were given the task of 
working with an A frican-Ameri- 
can parish,” said Elizabeth Scott, 


archivist at St. Michael’s. 

In 1937, the Society of St. 
Edmund agreed to heed the call, 
made by Pope Pius XI, and de- 
cided to establish a mission in 
Selma. 

“Pretty soon they realized 
that they couldn’t just do parish 
work, that they needed to really 
do some social service stuff,” 
Scott said. 

Over the years, the Edmun- 
dite presence grew in the south 
as missions were established 
throughout rural Alabama and 
parts of South Carolina. In Sel- 
ma, the religious order found an 
immediate need for both a youth 
center and a hospital for the A fri- 
can American community. They 
founded both the Don Bosco 
Boys Club and St. Elizabeth’s, 
also known as Good Samaritan 
Hospital, in 1947. 

“That was. the.only.-hospital 
that accepted black folks,” said 
Susan Ouellette, a history pro- 
fessor at St. Michael’s. “Before 
the Edmundites established St. 
Elizabeth’s, there was no place 
where black people could go to 
a hospital. They just would be 
turned away.” 

Ouellette and Scott have 
twice team-taught a course titled 


“The Edmundites in the Era of 
Civil Rights.” The course was 
taught first in the spring of 2008, 
and again in the fall of 2010, and 
was intended to combine work in 
the archives with readings and 
activities to engage students in 
an understanding of what it is 
like to be an historian. In 2010 
the course was designed to in- 
corporate a trip to Selma, but that 
wasn’t a part of the course from 
the beginning. 

“Tn the midst of that, Liz and 
I had a conversation with Father 
Mike, and he made it clear that 
if we wanted to take students to 
Selma, they would help pay for 
it,’ Ouellette said. 

The students were able to 
spend a four-day weekend in 
Selma, visiting museums and 
sites essential to the Civil Rights 
movement. The first group was 
even able to speak with Father 
Maurice Ouellet, an Edmundite 
and an active demonstrator dur- 
ing the Selma marches. 

While Father Ouellet chose 
to actively participate, he did so 
against the orders of Archbishop 
Thomas Toolen, of the Archdio- 
cese of Mobile in Alabama. 

“During the march itself, 
the Edmundites weren’t allowed 
to march; they were forbidden 
from.,.doing...that,”...Scott.. said. 
“The bishop, in 1963, which is 
when a lot of stuff really heated 
up in Selma, he said absolutely 
no religious are allowed to speak 
publicly about civil rights, or par- 
ticipate in any public demonstra- 
tions.” 


SEE SELMA, PAGE 5 


St. Michael’s students wel 


Exploring the who, what, where and when for the 


By Alanna Moriarty 
Arts/Columns Editor 


Last spring, St. Michael’s 
College traded in a long line of. 
stressed-out students in the Al- 
liot Student Center for an elec- 
tronic housing system one could 
access from one’s own bed. Stu- 
dents no longer have to stand in 
line for extended periods of time 
only to have someone from Resi- 
dence Life call out that their pre- 
ferred floors are no longer avail- 
able. 

“We used to be able to just 
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walk out in the hallway and say, 
‘Alumni third floor is closed!’ We 
can’t do that anymore,” said Bri- 
an Lee, assistant dean of students 
and head of housing operations 
and room assignments. 

That being said, the new 
electronic system is, according 
to Lee, much more accessible to 
students both on and off campus. 

Students who are abroad 
during housing time no longer 
have to rely on an on-campus 
friend to stand in line and pick a 
room for them. 

“If study abroad students 





don’t have an internet connec- 
tion or are traveling, we can work 
with them,” said Lee. “We make 
sure that they’re included and 
they know what’s going on. Most 
of them also have group members 
who are currently on campus who 
can help them.” 

Because the system is still 
relatively new, confusion about 
how it works remains. On March 
5, the Residence Life office 
posted an instructional step-by- 
step video on how to “opt-in” for 
housing. The nine-minute video 
walks through everything from 
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OF ST. EDMUND ARCHIVES 
Top: Members of the Sisters of St. Joseph order pose in front of Good 
Samaritan Hospital in Selma in 1965. The hospital was the first in the 
area that accepted African-Americans. 


Above: Rev. Nelson Ziter, SSE, (right) speaks with a parishoner in 
Selma in the early years of the Edmundite southern missions. The Ed- 
mundites provided essential social services for a community deeply 


affected by poverty and racism. 


gh in on opting in 


college’s online housing process 


logging in to the residence web- 
site to adding group members to 
picking your individual room. 
“The process is definitely 
more streamlined,” Lee said. “It’s 
pretty intuitive. We are doing 
housing by class this year, and by 
type of housing within class.” 
This means that room selec- 
tion will be open to rising seniors 
first, and that they will get to 
choose what “category” of hous- 
ing they would prefer: Honors or, 
GREAT, GEAR (global housing), 
four-person townhouses, _five- 
person townhouses, six-person 


INSIDE 


townhouses, apartments, doubles 
or singles. Then the rising juniors 
will go next, choose their catego- 
ry and so on. 

Last year, the selection pro- 
cess wasn’t necessarily by class 
first; students would choose 
their preferred category of hous- 
ing, and once each category was 
filled, those who did not get their 
preferred housing would be low- 
ered to the top of the next “tier” 
of housing options. 


SEE HOUSING, PAGE 2 
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CHECK OUT OUR WEBSITE 


www.defender.smcvt.edu 





FOLLOW US ON TWITTER 
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www.facebook.com/thedefenderSsMC 


WATCH OUR VIDEOS 


www.youtube.com/user/SMCthedefender 
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Student Association freezes ShredMC budget 


Partial funding gained back for on-campus events, excluding JibFest 


By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


On the return ride from this 
year’s Jay Day, Feb. 9, an inci- 
dent occurred on one of the buses 
that resulted in a complaint being 
filed with the Student Association 
(SA) against ShredMC. Shortly 
after, the club’s leadership re- 
ceived notification that its budget 
was frozen for the remainder of 
the spring semester. 

“There was behavior on the 
bus that raised concerns about 
a lot of different issues, not the 
least of which was underage 
drinking,” said Grace Kelly, di- 

_rector of student activities at St. 
Michael’s. 

Each year, Jay Day is one 
of the most popular and heav- 
ily attended ShredMC events. 
Dozens of St. Michael’s students 
load buses and migrate to Jay 
Peak Resort for a day of free ski- 
ing. Often occurring on a day 
off from school, Jay Day gives 
St. Michael’s students an oppor- 
tunity to visit a prominent New 
England ski resort that is not as 
easily accessible as Smuggler’s 
Notch or Bolton Valley. 


HOUSIN 
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Even though there has been 
some confusion and worry about 
the new system, that’s not the 
only problem students face; they 
are also concerned with who they 
will live with. 

“Tm looking for rising se- 
niors to live in a townhouse with 
due to medical reasons,” said 
Victoria Brown, °17, a rising ju- 
nior. “I have Celiac’s, and need 
my own kitchen to cook in, I’m 
hoping to find people who would 
be okay with living in a gluten- 
free space and keeping a gluten- 
free kitchen.” 

Brown isn’t the only student 
who is uncertain of her living ar- 
rangements. Even rising seniors 
can have difficulties forming 
groups of people with whom they 
would like to share a house. 

“This is kind of last-minute 
for me,’ said Doryana Robins, 
‘16, “I had been asking around 
all semester, and I thought I had a 
plan. But a couple weeks ago, my 
plans fell through. Now I’m try- 
ing to see if anyone is looking for 
one more person to fill a town- 
house. I live in Montpelier, so I 
could commute. But it wouldn’t 
be easy, and [’d rather live on 
campus.” 

Juniors Anthony Lopez and 
Sarah Phelps understand. As 
members of the Residence Hall 
Association, they offered to put 
on two housing mixers to give 
students the opportunity to meet 
new people and fil! some rooms. 
The mixers took place on March 
1 and 5 in the digital lounge of 
the Dion Family Student Center. 

“This is our second annual 
housing mixer,” Lopez said. “At 
first I was really only thinking of 
myself. Last year my friends and 
I were looking to fill an eight- 


This Jay Day incident fol- 
lowed a transportation discrepan- 
cy between ShredMC members 
and the SA that occurred during 
the days preceding the ski trip. 

When making travel ar- 
rangements, the roster for Jay 
Day 2015 quickly grew beyond 
the capacity of a single bus. In 
the efforts to solve that problem, 
ShredMC leadership decided to 
reserve the bus for underclass- 
men and have those with cars 
drive themselves to the mountain. 
However, this was not in keeping 
with school traveling policies. 

“The college policy is that 
you cannot travel as a represen- 
tative of the college unless you 
are in some mode of college-ap- 
proved transportation,” said Cait- 
lin Shea-Vantine, vice president 
of the Student Association. 

After quick deliberations 
between the SA and ShredMC 
leaders, a second bus was found 
to legally transport the remaining 
students to Jay. Although some 
upperclassmen were unhappy 
to have to take the bus with the 
club, the entire group success- 
fully traveled in two buses. 

After the full day of skiing, 


person suite, but we only had six 
people. So I figured we could of- 
fer some food, invite everyone, 
and mix and match. St. Michael’s 
is small, so it works really well.” 

Last year, the housing mixer 
was only offered for one night, 
and gathered around 45 people, 
according to Lopez. This year, 
because there were two mixers 
offered on a Monday and Thurs- 
day, Lopez estimated there were 
around 70 attendants overall, 
more than the estimated 60. Lo- 
pez and Phelps were prepared to 
help the masses, armed with lots 
of information, baked goods, 
fresh fruit, Dominos breadsticks 
and the help of Resident Director 
Chrysandy Marte of Ryan Hall. 

“Tt’s really informal, there’s 
enough information, and people 
mingle,” Phelps said. “It’s not a 
commitment, just a place to meet 
people.” 

Elias Dean, °17, said he 
agreed. He found his current 
roommate through the housing 
mixer last spring. However, this 
year he attended for a different 
reason. 

“Tm just here to support my 
friends and answer questions,” 
Dean said. “Vl be an RA in 
Alumni Hall next year.” 

So how useful are events like 
housing mixers to students? 

’ “Tt haven’t found anything 
yet,” Robins said. “I did find peo- 
ple to live with last year, though. 
It’s nice knowing that there are 
other people having issues find- 
ing roommates and I’m not the 
only one.” 

Even when students do find 
people to live with, they still 
might not get everything they 
want. Residence Life is not plan- 
ning to use space in either the 


some students became loud and 
rowdy during the bus rides home. 
It was clear to observers on the 
buses that alcohol was involved. 

“People were drunk on the 
bus,” said Willy Sheets, 15, a 
ShredMC member who attended 
Jay Day. “They were just loud 
college kids.” 

Although some students in 
the group thought this behay- 
ior was not out of the ordinary, 
someone was concerned enough 
to contact the SA. After receiv- 
ing the complaint, ShredMC was 
immediately notified. Leadership 
from both ShredMC and the SA 
met on Feb. 11 to discuss the in- 
cident and subsequent investiga- 
tion. After several more meet- 
ings over the next two weeks, the 
SA ultimately decided to freeze 
ShredMC’s budget. 

Although temporary, the 
budget freeze halted all Shred- 
MC activities for the rest of the 
season. In addition to off-campus 
events, JibFest was cancelled as 
a result of the budget hold. For 
many ShredMC members, espe- 
cially seniors, losing the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a St. Michael’s 
tradition like Jibfest and the rest 





of this snow season is disappoint- 
ing. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the en- 
tire group has been punished for 
the actions of a few individuals,” 
said Dillon Warhall, ’15, a Shred- 


MC member. 
The Student Association 
believes, however, that each 


member of the club must be held 
accountable at club events. Al- 
though every student on the Jay 
Day bus was not directly respon- 
sible for the complaint, the re- 
sponse from the SA has to evalu- 
ate the group as a whole. 

“Individuals’ choices reflect 
their club, the SA, the college at 
large and themselves,” Shea-Van- 
tine said. 

Although the incident raises 
concerns about underage drink- 
ing, and has potential negative 
implications for ShredMC going 
forward, Shea-Vantine said that 
the conversations with the club 
in the aftermath of the incident 
were fruitful. 

After the initial ruling that 
froze the club’s budget, ShredMC 
leadership filed an appeal to gain 
back partial funding. The SA dis- 
cussed and approved that appeal 


on Feb. 27, and the club now has 
a budget for on-campus events 
only, excluding JibFest. 

“We will probably hold them 
to a higher standard in the future 
with budgeting,” said Tim Nagy, 
Student Association treasurer. 
“This will be in the back of our 
minds when it comes to money 
allocations.” 

The Student Association be- 
lieves that ShredMC will learn 
from this mistake and use it to 
positively improve its club on 
campus. The club has lost skiing 
opportunities for the 2015 sea- 
son, but can learn from the expe- 
rience and promote itself in a way 
that will prevent certain behavior 
from happening in the future. 

“ShredMC has been fantas- 
tic to work with up to this point, 
but this was a huge dark spot that 
needed to be addressed,” Kelly 
said. “The current leadership has 
done phenomenal work to raise 
the bar from previous years, but 
needs to continue to do so.” 


PHOTO BY ALANNA MORIARTY 


Students mingle at the second annual housing mixer sponsored by the Residence Hall Association on 


March 2. 


Days Inn or Handy’s Extended 
Day Suites next year, but even 
North Campus is not always the 
most desirable place to live for 
some students. 

“We have the space for ev- 
erybody, it’s just that we don’t 
have the number of spaces where 
most people would prefer them,” 
Lee said. “A lot of times first- 
years will think, ‘Oh, I’ll just go 
to the suites!’ Sorry, but that’s 
not the way it works. The suite 
buildings can only accommodate 
around 350 people combined. We 
really want to make sure students 
know that North Campus is an 
option. We’re trying to set the ex- 
pectation that people live there. 
And most people, once they do 
move in, realize ‘Hey, it’s not so 
bad. I like it up here.” 

As far as spacing goes, stu- 


dents do have some new options 
to look forward to. By spring 
2016, a new building will be in 
the lottery and ready to be lived 
in for fall 2017, according to Lee. 

But will it affect St. Mi- 
chael’s students now? 

“The only way it will affect 
housing is that there will be con- 
struction happening near Canter- 
bury and the 2’s,” said Lee. “We 
will be making nearby residents 
aware that those changes will 
be taking place. We have had 
discussions with the contractors 


about students living there, and 


hopefully they will have most of 
the heavy digging done by this 
fall when students move back in.” 

Though there are plenty of 
places for students to live, some 
may still not be comfortable with 
the options available. Recently, 


the question of gender-neutral 
housing has been raised in re- 
sponse to a new University -of 
Vermont policy change, as well 
as growing student interest on the 
St. Michael’s campus. 
“Discussions are happening. 
I don’t know any more than that,” 
Lee said. “It’s a topic that comes 
up then fades away. But right now 
there are conversations happen- 


” 


ing. 

Lee did also confirm that 
Residence Life has worked with 
students on an individual basis in 
the past regarding gender-neutral 
housing concerns, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Students will be notified of 
their lottery time the day before 
they are able to select their final 
housing option via email. 
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United Kingdom legalizes new fertilization procedures 


By Demora Dessert 
Staff Writer 


The futuristic idea of three- 
parent babies has come to life in 
the United Kingdom. On Feb. 24, 
the House of Lords passed a law 
that now allows babies to be cre- 
ated from three people through 
new in-vitro fertilization proce- 
dures. This process is designed 
to help decrease the likelihood of 
genetic defects that reside in the 
mitochondria of the mother. 

“We have two genomes,” 
said Mark Lubkowitz, a genetics 
professor at St. Michael’s College. 
“We have the nuclear genome, 
and we have the mitochondrial 
genome, which has thousands of 
genes, and the mitochondria is 
maternally inherited.” 

A female donor with healthy 
mitochondria is selected, and her 
mitochondria replaces the faulty 
mitochondria of the birth moth- 
er. The baby will then no longer 
have the mitochondrial defects of 
its mother, and it won’t pass any 
along to its own children. 

While this concept’s inten- 
tion is to bring positive outcomes 
and outlooks, some believe the 
ethics behind it are questionable. 
The Catholic Church in particu- 
lar has adamantly expressed its 
disapproval of the process. 

“T am very disappointed by 


the vote,” said Bishop John Sher- 
rington of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster in a radio interview 
with Vatican Radio Station out of 
London on Feb. 25. 

At the same time, however, 
Sherrington wasn’t surprised by 
the outcome. 

“The dignity of the human 
embryo is not respected,” Sher- 
rington said in the interview. 

And according to him, it has 
been that way for the past few de- 
cades. 

“A lot of people are swayed 
by a very scientific view, and 
therefore the Catholic perspec- 
tive... is not adequately respect- 


&G 


And will this new procedure 
really solve the problems of ge- 
netic defects? 

“Tt’s not really that simple,” 
Lubkowitz said with a laugh. “It’s 
all about shifting probabilities. 
You found a gene, or a variant of 
a gene... that changes your prob- 
ability of a disease by x number 
of points.” 

According to Leah Weyerts 
Burke, M.D., a clinical geneti- 
cist at The University of Vermont 
Medical Center, the basic in-vitro 
process is used in the U.S. and 
has been for a long time. 

“The difference here is that 
they’re stripping the mitochon- 


tion can be passed to the child 
from both parents rather than just 
the mother. 

“There’s something called 
CRISPR,” Lubkowitz _ said. 
CRISPR stands for clustered 
regularly interspaced short palin- 
dromic repeats. 

“It enables you to go in and 
edit a genome,” Lubkowtiz said. 
“You don’t replace things, you 
just go in and fix the mutation 
you want.” 

In this process, only the two 
parents are needed. 

“You haven’t added a donor 
to replace the mitochondrial par- 
ent, you’ve just fixed the one that 





It’s all about shifting probabilities. You found a gene, or a variant 
of a gene... that changes your probability of a disease by x number 


of points. 


-Mark Lubkowitz 





ed and understood,” he added. 

As a representative of the 
Catholic perspective,  Sher- 
rington’s main concern is the 
public health and safety regard- 
ing this procedure. 

“We obviously don’t know 
all the consequences, as one 
doesn’t with any science, but 
I had hoped there would be a 
greater emphasis on caution and 
safety,’ Sherrington said. 


dria out of the eggs of the woman 
who has the mitochondrial mu- 
tations and they’re adding mito- 
chondria from another source,” 
Burke said. “But they’re not add- 
ing any nuclear DNA, so that’s 
really the only difference in this 
procedure.” 

“Nuclear DNA” refers to 
DNA found in the nuclei of cells. 
It contains more of the genome 
than mitochondria, and informa- 
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Top: Two embryos are fertilized with sperm, one from the intended parent and one from a donor. The 
pronuclei, containing genetic information, are removed from both embryos and only the parents’ are 

placed in the donor embryo, which is implanted into the womb. 
Bottom: Eggs from a mother with damaged mitochondria and a donor with healthy mitochondria are 
collected. Most of the genetic material is removed from both eggs, and the mother’s genetic material is 


inserted into the donor egg. 


you always had,” Lubkowitz said. 
“But then there’s that slippery 
zone, because now you're going 
in and fixing people’s genomes to 
the way you want them fixed.” 

This brings up the concept of 
this new procedure leading to a 
world where a child’s genes can 
be manipulated in such a way 
that a “perfect child” or “designer 
baby” is created. 

“Tt depends on what you call 


a designer baby,” Burke said. “A 
lot of traits people might choose 
in a ‘designer baby’ are not single 
gene traits, so you couldn’t really 
test for them anyway, like certain 
looks, or intelligence, or that sort 
of thing.” 

While Lubkowitz could see 
this process coming to the United 
States, he doesn’t see it going as 
far as altering the baby’s physical 
or mental prowess prior to birth. 

“Do I see it to the point where 
people are saying, “Oh, I want to 
go in and edit my mitochondria 
so I have children that are really 
good at endurance?’ I don’t see 
that happening,” Lubkowtiz said. 

However, this procedure 
could be a stepping point in that 
direction. 

“Again, the scientific view 
has dominated,’ Sherrington 
said. “And I think we need to 
stand back and ask fundamental 
questions again about the protec- 
tion of human life and the impor- 
tant relationship between parents 
and children.” 

The U.K. is the first country 
to allow this method to be used. 
While only a limited number of 
couples will be able to use this 
process each year, it is predicted 
that the first three person baby 
will be born as soon as next year. 


SMC Networking Knights 


Wednesday, March 25th 
5:00 - 6:30 pm 
Roy Event Room 
Dion Family Student Center 


Looking for a Full-Time Job? Internship? 
Summer or Part-Time Position? 


We are hosting companies focused on hiring 
students in the following industries: 
Business, Communications, 
Environmental Science, 

Social & Human Services 


Companies will each present a brief elevator pitch 
to all and then staff a table so you can network. 


Refreshments will be provided 


Business Casual Attire Strongly Suggested 


For more information on companies attending, 
sign up for the Career Development Listserv on 
the Portal. 


Sponsored by the Career Development Office 


Direct questions to: ipeterson@smcvt.edu 
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Herman Boone talks leadership, acceptance 


Revered coach speaks words of encouragement to St. Michael’s students 


By Mikayla Matheson 
Staff Writer 


“The world expects you 
young people to build bridges,” 
said Herman Boone, the football 
coach that inspired the Disney 
movie “Remember the Titans.” 
“However, you must make them 
strong enough so all people from 
different backgrounds can cross 
them into the land of respect.” 

On Feb. 26, Boone spoke to 
the St. Michael’s student body on 
leadership and the power of indi- 
vidual ethics. 

Boone, a coach of 42 years, 
noted that “Remember the Ti- 
tans” is not a movie about foot- 
ball, although many people 
categorize it as such. Although 
the movie builds up to the state 
championship of 1971 for T.C. 
Williams High School in Alex- 
andra, Va., it is a statement about 
celebrating differences during a 
turbulent time and recognizing 
the power of respect. 

“T think the most rewarding 
thing about being a coach is that 
a coach is a teacher and you’re 
holding in your hands probably 
the fulfillment of many young 
kids’ lives,” Boone said. “You are 





instilling values and you are in- 
stilling the true meaning of man- 
hood and perseverance and uplift 
and it’s a great responsibility, but 
you're a teacher first.” 

The success of the team was 
a victory for the U.S., as the in- 
tegrated 1971 team was formed 
during the merging of three high 
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like inclusion and diversity and 
to push through social barriers 
that society has built. The term 
“diversity” has a growing pres- 
ence in society, but many strug- 
gle with the concept of what di- 
versity actually means. 
“Diversity is who you are as 
an individual,” Boone said. “Not 


president of the MLK Society. 
“It’s kept nothing but positiv- 
ity and other clubs want to work 
with us on these topics too. It’s 
just amazing.” 

Social barriers had to be bro- 
ken in order to make a success- 
ful team back in 1971, and the 
MLK society has a similar goal. 





A team is a group of people who share one vision, one 
objective and one heartbeat. 





schools at a time when racial ten- 
sions and prejudices ran high. 
One of the high schools was pre- 
dominantly white, while the oth- 
er schools had been integrated. 
Boone admitted that making 
the team members respect each 
other was a difficult task con- 
sidering some did not believe in 
integration, or even association 
with those of different cultures. 
The Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. (MLK) Society of St. Mi- 
chael’s has a mission to enrich 
students’ knowledge of topics 


about the color of your skin. In 
America a lot of people limit it to 
that or ethnicity or gender.” 

The MLK Society has made 
an impact on the St. Michael’s 
student body in recent months by 
launching discussions revolved 
around these topics. 

“T’ve heard nothing but good 
things from the MLK Convoca- 
tion and now with Coach Boone 
who touched upon our theme 
there’s been nothing but positive 
energy from the campus life,” 
said Tylik Williams-Prince, °16, 


- Herman Boone 
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As Boone suggested, leaders are 
needed as catalysts to achieving 
this idea of cohesion. 

“T found his point about re- 
ceiving an education in order to 
be a better leader interesting,” 
said Susie Ellicks, ’18. “It makes 
sense; in receiving an education 
we are learning about the world 
and being informed on today’s 
issues and things that need to be 
changed. It makes you think how 
you can’t initiate change unless 
you know what you’re changing 


it from.” 


Williams-Prince said that 
before he leaves St. Michael’s 
College, “I'd like to see an ac- 
knowledgement of world issues 
on campus, just everything that 
goes on in the world and move- 
ment towards wanting to make 
a difference, and not just for 
our community but in a broader 
sense.” 

In fact, if St. Michael’s cam- 
pus adopts Herman Boone’s mes- 
sage to “make a change for the 
better, accept things you cannot © 
change, and change those you 
can” this school will remain on 
the right track towards achieving 
those goals, as Williams-Prince 
believes St. Michael’s currently 
is. 

The St. Michael’s communi- 
ty can be viewed as a team, and, 
using coach Boone’s definition, 
“a team is a group of people who 
share one vision, one objective 
and one heartbeat.” 


Dance team gets moving in McCarthy 


PHOTOS BY ALANNA MORIARTY 


Clockwise from top left: Sophomores Mary-Margaret Pickman and Kerianne Shet- 
ter perform splits with support from Allyson Campbell, ‘17, and Marissa O'Shea, 
15. Kristen McCarthy, 16 and Kerianne Shetter, ‘17, express themselves in a lyrical 


™) performance. Manuela Yeboah, '17, and first-years Kerianne Shetter and Rebecca , 
Holland participate in a celebratory African dance. 
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SELMA: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


But this didn’t stop them 
from helping in other ways. 

“The Edmundites were the 
central social services network,” 
said Meghan Jaird, ’10, who did 
service work in Selma after grad- 
uating from St. Michael’s. “If 
anyone, regardless of religious 
affiliation, needed anything, they 
knew to go to thé Edmundites. 
They were really impacting the 
community, even though that 
community ostracized Catho- 
lies?? 

Along with the Edmundites 
were the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
who had been asked by the Ed- 
mundites to work in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital at its founding. 
The nuns worked on the side- 
lines, providing beds to the sick 
and wounded, hosting people 
associated with religious orders 
who came to Selma and driving 
people back and forth to Mont- 
gomery as needed. 

The march to Montgomery 
itself was actually a series of 
marches. The first, on March 7, 
ended in violence, as marchers 
were attacked by state troopers 
while crossing the Edmund Pet- 
tus Bridge out of Selma. Two 
days after the events of “Bloody 
Sunday,” Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. stopped the march in the same 
spot, fearing a similar result. 

Finally, on March 21, after 
receiving federal protection from 
President Lyndon Johnson, the 
final march began. Two thou- 
sand people walked from Selma, 
coming from across the nation 
to march or aid the movement in 
any way they could. Upon their 
arrival in Montgomery, almost 
50,000 more supporters joined 
the march to the capitol, where 
King made a speech. 

The march would be a suc- 
cess, resulting in the passage of 
the Voting Rights Act, which 
prohibited racial discrimination 
in voting. 

“One of the things that came 
through in the things we read and 
the places we visited is the sheer 
determination of these individu- 
als to make this political and 
personal statement about their 





PHOTO CONTRIBUTED BY SUSAN OUELLETTE 
Elizabeth Scott (left) and St. Michael’s students pose in front of the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma in 
2008. The group stayed at the Edmundite mission in Selma and were able to visit sites in and around 
Selma that played an important role in the Civil Rights movement. 


rights to vote, to be connected to 
and part of the political life of the 
community,” Ouellette said. 

While the Edmundites 
played an important role during 
the Civil Rights era, it is their 
commitment to the commu- 
nity over the years that has kept 
the mission in Selma alive. But 
even their important efforts can- 
not eliminate the community’s 
grinding poverty. 

“Tf you think of Selma and 
the march from Selma as a pivot- 
al event in the civil rights move- 


c& 


The awareness on campus 
of what goes on at the Selma 
mission isn’t what it used to be. 
Scott said that in the past, stu- 
dent groups would do fundrais- 
ing for the southern missions, 
and MOVE would send students 
down there more regularly. 

But it seems that as the num- 
ber of Edmundites with direct 
experience at the mission has de- 
clined, and fewer of them are here 
on campus, there is a disconnect 
between students’ knowledge 
and what the Edmundites are 


level of poverty she was talk- 
ing about and the Catholic social 
teaching, because I didn’t really 
know the level of involvement 
the Edmundites had there,” Jaird 
said. “It’s such a natural connec- 
tion; the Edmundites are there, 
we're an Edmundite school. My 
question was, why don’t we have 
more involvement in Selma?” 

As Jaird was doing more 
research on the connection to 
Selma, a campus-wide email was 
sent out advertising an intern- 
ship at the mission there. Jaird 
jumped at the chance. Her posi- 
tion evolved from development 
work into a greater community 
engagement role. 

“I worked most extensively 
in Mosses, which is about 45 
minutes from Selma,” Jaird said. 
“1,000 people, I think it’s like a 
95 percent unemployment rate, 
and 99 percent African-Ameri- 
can.” . 

In Mosses, Jaird worked 
with two Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis, helping at food distribution 
centers and senior centers, and 
looking at what resources com- 
munities needed most. Jaird was 
on hand for the second of Ouel- 
lette and Scott’s student trips, as 
well as a pilot extended service 
project spearheaded by Heidi St. 
Peter, the assistant director of 
academic support and the former 
director of the MOVE program. 
This program never made it past 
the initial stages. 

“At that point it just didn’t 
seem that it was viable to bring 





If anyone, regardless of religious affiliation, 
needed anything, ey knew to go to the 


Edmundites. 





ment, it was so long ago, you 
think things have to be better,” 
Ouellette said. “And they might 
be a little bit, but it’s surprising 
how much they aren’t really that 
much better for a lot of people.” 

Another issue facing the Sel- 
ma mission is the simple fact that 
there aren’t as many Edmundites 
as there used to be. 

“They’ve always been a re- 
ally small religious order,’ Scott 
said. Worldwide, “even at their 
height they were no more than 
200 people.” 

Today there are around 30 
Edmundites. This has caused 
many of the southern missions to 
close over the years. Oftentimes 
priests will retire and their mis- 
sions will close, as there are no 
other priests to replace them. 
Along with the mission in Selma, 
the Edmundites currently serve 
Catholic parishes in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in New Orleans and, 
of course, here in Vermont. 

“T feel the responsibility 
more and more as there are fewer 
and fewer Edmundites that have 
worked in Selma and were in- 
volved in the heart of the Civil 
Rights movement,” Scott said. 
“They’re not around anymore, so 
I think the responsibility on care- 
takers is even greater.” 


thinking about. 

However, some students are 
able to make the connection. 
Jaird, now an admissions coun- 
selor at St. Michael’s, spent a year 
in Selma after graduation. She 
heard about the mission after a 
conversation with Laurie Gagne, 
the director of the Edmundite 
Center for Peace and Justice. 


- Meghan Jaird 
99 


students down there,” Jaird said. 
“Tt would be nice to entertain that 
thought again, but the reality is 
that there are limited resources.” 

Another aspect keeping stu- 
dents from Selma may be the 
simple fact that many Americans 
don’t see the extreme poverty 
that exists here at home. 

“T think it’s because most 
people just think, ‘oh, we’re the 
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United States, we’re the richest 
country in the world, what could 
we possibly need?’” Ouellette 
said. “It’s probably more sexy to 
go to India but the need is cer- 
tainly great in Selma.” 

Jaird agrees. 

“It’s sometimes easier to 
say ‘I’m going to go to India and 
eradicate poverty’ because it’s 
foreign, it’s something different,” 
she said. “But it’s much harder 
to take the gripping reality that 
poverty is in my own backyard. 
There’s almost a little bit more of 
a sense of helplessness and a little 
bit of shame, like, how did I let 
this happen?” 

The events in Selma this 
past weekend may give this issue 
some exposure. 

“One of the most positive 
things that happened from the 
event is that it spotlighted the 
poverty in this community,” said 
the Rev. Steven Hornat, SSE. 

Hornat, who has worked at 
the Selma mission extensively 
over the past two decades, spent 
a few days in the city this past 
week, and described the weekend 
as uplifting, inspring, and power- 
ful. 

“The crowd was beyond 
imagining,” he said. 

In addition to a speech and 
a march led by President Barack 
Obama, the full weekend includ- 
ed a lunch honoring the daughter 
of former President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, a speech by politician 
John Lewis and an appearance by 
the Rev. Bernard Lafayette. 

Hornat described Lafayette 
as the inspiration for Ouellet’s 
work, which in turn was the in- 
spiration for Hornat’s own com- 
mitment to service. Lafayette is 
scheduled as this year’s St. Mi- 
chael’s graduation speaker. 

A quote by the Rev. Francis 
Casey, founder of the Edmundite 
Missions, still rings true nearly 
80 years later. 

“There is but one thing I am 
sure of,” Casey said upon his ar- 
rival in Selma in 1937, “and that 
is this—that nobody can come 
from the north and do any kind 
of work down here without be- 
ing given an indefinite period to 
learn the people, to lose his prej- 
udice (for truly northerners have 
such) and of course to become ac- 
climated.” 





“I was very struck by the 
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The Rev. Steven Hornat, SSE, stands in front of the Edmund Pettus Bridge, crossed by voting rights sup- 
porters during the historic marches from Selma to Montgomery, Ala., in 1965. Around 50,000 people 
gathered in Selma this past weekend to honor the 50th anniversary of the marches. President Barack 
Obama led a commemorative march across the bridge on Saturday. 





By Connor Vandagriff 
Photo/Multimedia Editor 


“Tt took a lot of understand- 
ing to build a relationship with 
somebody who was distrustful of 
everybody and everything,” said 
Cathy Ward-Turner of husband 
and veteran Jon Turner. 

While some veterans do not 
have a problem reintegrating 
back into society after deploy- 
ment, many are going to hold 
onto the memories of war “until 
the day they die,” said Jon Turn- 
er, who served with Kilo Com- 
pany, 3rd Battalion, 8th Marines 
as an automatic machine gunner 
on three tours: once on a humani- 
tarian mission in Haiti, and twice 
in Iraq. 

“T’ve been home for almost 
10 years, and I still have to tell 
myself that [’'m home some- 
times,” Turner said. 

Transitioning from one envi- 
ronment to the complete opposite 
was a culture shock for Turner, 
who explained that on top of this, 
he was “having feelings like I 
needed to do something for my- 
self or else I wasn’t going to exist 
any longer.” 

Of the 2.5 million service 
members that have been de- 
ployed since the beginning of the 
U.S. invasion of Afghanistan in 
2001, about 22 of them are com- 
mitting suicide per day. 

This is an “epidemic issue,” 
according to Turner. 

“That’s a lot of people who 
have suffered some sort of post- 
trauma, or physical injury,’ he 
said. 

Much of the concern for the 
veteran suicide crisis boils down 
to the fact that veterans are not 
properly welcomed home. 

A considerable aspect of a 
veteran’s re-entry following de- 
ployment is the means by which 
he or she reintegrates into soci- 
ety. More specifically, this can 
depend on how the veteran is 
welcomed home. 

“T think that out of sympa- 
thy and not knowing, civilians 
say ‘thank you for your service’ 
because that’s the only way they 
can empathize,” Turner said. 
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A veteran finds meaningful work after service 


Turner raised the question of 
whether or not civilians should be 
thanking veterans for their ser- 
vice without fully understanding 
what they achieved. 

“They don’t know exactly 
what they’re thanking for,” Turn- 
er said. 

As exciting as re-entering 
society can be for veterans, it was 
the opposite for Turner when re- 
ality finally sank in, and he was 
faced with the decision to seek 
help for physical, psychological 
and even moral support. 

At 22 years old, following 
his second tour in Iraq, Turner 
relocated to Burlington because 
it was quiet. But most important- 
ly, he had hopes of finding peace 
within himself. 

During his first few months 
in the Green Mountain state, 
Turner felt he needed to pre-oc- 
cupy himself to alleviate his four 
years and three months of expo- 
sure to a high level of intensity 
during his combat experience, 
not knowing what to do or what 
to take away from his experience. 

While seeing a psychiatrist, 
who at one point prescribed him 
six different medications within a 
four-month period, Turner found 
that it was not the healthiest of 
decisions, especially if he wanted 
to create a family. 

“T saw a really broken per- 
son,” said Cathy, who met Turner 
in 2009. “It took just having a few 
conversations with him to see his 
true self because in that hurt and 
sadness, he was able to tap in to 
who he was and where he warited 


to go.” 
Not long after meeting 
Cathy, Turner found that im- 


mersing himself in the outdoors, 
making art and writing poetry 
allowed him to understand his 
experience in forming a new pur- 
pose and identity. 

Being outside helped Turner 
remember a part of himself he 
hadn’t had in a long time. 

“T had to re-associate myself 
with nature,” he said. “I started 
studying indigenous cultures, 
Shamanic ritual, and all of these 
ancient practices that have been 
around for thousands of years 








PHOTO CONTRIBUTED BY JON TURNER 


Former Marine Jon Turner and his wife Cathy Ward-Turner erect the framework for the permaculture 
education center near their Bristol residence as their children, Forrest and Sage, look on. 


that to so many people are seen 
as bogus.” 

Upon taking courses in per- 
maculture, sustainable design, 
and natural building at Yester- 
morrow Design and Build School 
in Waitsfield, Turner discovered 
ways to incorporate his construc- 
tion, design and farming skills to 
create a permaculture education 
center located near the wilder- 
ness area surrounding his Bristol 
residence. 

“T think that farming helped 
put things into perspective of 
what it meant to care for some- 
thing,” Turner said. 

He who went on to explain 
that it wasn’t until he had a gar- 
den for the first time about six 
years ago, “where it felt like ev- 
erything had come full circle.” 

Turner hopes that by install- 
ing this facility, he will be able 
to better assist veterans who are 
searching for methods to be at 
peace within themselves. 

“This project is so important 
because it gives Jon a reason to 
get up in the morning, and go do 
something,” Ward-Turner said, 
emphasizing the importance for 
veterans to work upon re-enter- 
ing. 

For Turner, it was something 
that felt right. 





PHOTO CONTRIBUTED BY JON TURNER 
Jon Turner awaits extraction during his second tour in Iraq. Turner 
completed his deployment in 2007 before relocating to Burlington. 











“Hillary Clinton.” 
Mary Doyle, 715 





Who is your favorite 
female activist/feminist? 


SPEAKS 





“Susan B. Anthony.” 
Robbie Litchfield, °17 





“Emma Watson.” 
Layne Emery, 715 





“Taylor Swift.” 
Niall Keane, 718 






“Michelle Obama.” 
Catherine Vu, 15 


“Beyonce.” 
Sephorah Pierre, 16 





“Elizabeth Warren.” 
Mike Boyd, 718 


“Vandana Shiva.” 
Emily Goodwin, ’15 
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Mike Check: a “daycare for musically talented singers” 


By Aaron Gasson 
News Editor 


On a typical Monday or 
Wednesday night in the McCar- 
thy Arts Center, you might hear 
students rehearsing a play or a 
guest speaker in the recital hall. 
You may also hear male voices 
harmonizing and practicing 
songs in an upstairs classroom. 

Mike Check is the all-male a 
cappella group on St. Michael’s, 
and they have been serenading 
students on campus for many 
years. 

“Mike Check is a group of 
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about 20 guys who meet twice 
a week, and we like to sing and 
share songs with others,” said 
Tim Nagy, 715, vice president and 
baritone of Mike Check. “We’re 
very goofy; goofy is one of our 
biggest attributes.” 

Other words to describe 
Mike Check include “brother- 
hood,” “crazy” and “‘masculine- 
ish,’ according to James De- 
voursney, ’16. 

“It’s been one of the best 
experiences since being at St. 
Mike’s,’ Devoursney said. “I 
found a lot of friends and they 
helped me gain a lot of confi- 








PHOTO BY AARON GASSON 


Members of Mike Check plan their set list for the Aca-Polite Gather- 


ing held Saturday. 








dence in myself.” 

Rehearsals range from seri- 
ous to nonsensical, but always 
start with vocal warm-ups. The 
group then rehearses songs for 
upcoming performances. 

“Lately we’ve been focus- 
ing on a lot of new songs, like 
John Denver’s ‘Take Me Home, 
Country Roads, and ‘Uptown 
Funk’ by Mark Ronson, featur- 
ing Bruno Mars,” said Chris 
Holloway, *17, public relations 
representative and bass of Mike 
Check. “These and other songs 
were arranged by Mike Check 
members.” 

There is a lot of enthusi- 
asm amongst the members, and 
sometimes the group can get 
side-tracked. This is where the 
president of Mike Check is nec- 
essary to rein them in and keep 
everyone focused. 

“Tt’s kind of like a daycare 
for musically talented singers,” 
said Dylan Gauthier, *15, presi- 
dent of Mike Check. “I’m like 
the daycare leader and I have to 
make sure everyone is paying 
attention, but they can all hang 
out with their friends and have a 
good time.” 








PHOTO BY AARON GASSON 


Mike Check members warm up with vocal exercises before perform- 
ing in the Aca-polite Gathering Saturday. 


For the past few weeks the 
group has been practicing for the 
“Aca-Polite Gathering” concert 
held on Saturday, featuring all 
of the college’s a capella groups. 
Mike Check is also preparing for 
its end of year concert in which 
the senior members will pass the 
baton to the next generation of 
leaders. 
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“Tn general, I’m really proud 
of them, and I enjoyed this year 
a lot,” Ward said. “It’s sometimes 
stressful being the president, but 
we're like a little family and its 
nice going to rehearsal and being 
with the guys.” 


MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smevt.edu 





Accelerated Summer College 
Get ahead in your college career in 


our six-week, eight-credit innovative 


instructional experience at St. Mike's. 
May 18-June 26, 2015 


smcvt.edu/asc 
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Andrea Rodriguez Trochez 
is an undergraduate international 
student from Honduras. Trochez 
takes undergraduate classes with 
American students. 

“T take Calculus I, Biology, 
and my two AEP classes are Intro 
to Literature and College Writ- 
ing.” 

On working with American 
students, 

Trochez noted that, “Ameri- 
can students have different cul- 
tures, they are more outgoing 
than I’m used to. They say what 
they think mostly. Most of my 


Wednesday 


Women’s Meet-up 
Burlington City Hall 
3:30-5:30 p.m. © 


Toastmasters Public Speaking 
Workshop 

Holiday Inn, South Burlington 
7-8:30 p.m. 


Monday 


Meditative Circle Dancing 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 
Burlington 

3:45-5 p.m. 


Creative Writing Workshop 
Studio 266, Burlington 
6:30 p.m. 


Saturday 


Bike Jam 
Bike Recycle Vermont 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Chocolate Tasting 
Lake Champlain Chocolates, 


suitemates are American, mostly 
everyone is in their own busi- 
ness.” 

Trochez brought up a press- 
ing issueis concerned about the 
divide between international and 
American students. 

“Y’m more comfortable with 
international students because 
they know the change we’re go- 
ing through. Most Americans, if 
they don’t have a suitemate that’s 
international, they won’t interact 
with other international students; 
they should have better interac- 
tion,” she said. “Maybe interna- 


Events Calendar 


Thursday 


Writing for Young Adults 
Workshop 

Studio 266, Burlington 
6:30 p.m. 


Matt and Kim 
Arts Riot, Burlington 
8:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Creative Nonfiction Workshop 
Studio 266, Burlington 
10:30 a.m.-12 p.m. 


Rick Wolff: Capitalism 
Hits the Fan 

First Unitarian Universalist 
Society, Burlington 

7:30 p.m. 


Sunday 


Nia With Linda: Martial Arts 
and Dance 

South End Studio, Burlington 
9-10 a.m. 


“Slowgirl” 
FlynnSpace, Burlington 
2 p.m. 
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by Haley Clark 







Andrea Rodriguez Trochez 


tional students are not that com- 
fortable with them. Like you can 
see in Alliot, you see Americans 
in one place and international 
students all over, international 
students are comfortable with 
their group so they don’t want 
to go out. Sometimes that whole 
side of Alliot is just international 
students.” 

Carolyn Duffy, a profes- 
sor of applied linguistics at St. 
Michael’s, commented on the 
American effort to build connec- 
tions with international students. 

“You have to want to. If you 


Friday 


Burlington Irish Heritage 
Festival 

Various Burlington locations 
12-8 p.m. 


An Evening With 
Matt and Kim 

Arts Riot, Burlington 
8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday 


The Dish: Labor and Social 
Justice in Local Food Panel 
Arts Riot, Burlington, 5 p.m. 


“This Changes Everything” 
Book Club 

Vermont Workers’ Center, 
Burlington 

6-8 p.m. 


Monday 


Things That Mattered: 

Artifacts that Changed 

the World 

Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 
Burlington, 5:45-7 p.m. 


Salsa, Merengue and Bachata 
North End Studio, Burlington 
7-9 p.m. 


are someone who is inclined to be 
involved in that kind of explora- 
tion of different cultures and dif- 
ferent people then you'll natural- 
ly want to do it. I think we can’t 
tell people to do that; I think we 
can certainly encourage them. In 
my 40 years here I don’t think 
we’ve made great strides in that. 
“T don’t know if it’s the fact 
that the students who come here 
have come from situations where 
there hasn’t been a lot of diver- 
sity, so they don’t appreciate the 
positive aspects of that kind of 
cultural diversity,’ Duffy added. 
“T think St. Michael’s notoriety as 
being involved in humanitarian 
movements obviously shows that 
there is caring, it’s simply that we 
need the school and program to 
work together, and then provide 
platforms for that to happen.” 
“One of the issues that we 
have is, because of their lack of 
familiarity with culture and lan- 
guage, they are sort of intimi- 
dated to start friendships with 
Americans,” said Mahmoud Ara- 
ni, chair of the applied linguistics 
department. “A lot of times they 
either hang out with students 
from their own country or with 
other international students. That 
is something in our department 


Saturday 


Maple 5k Run and Brunch 
Rock Point School, Burlington 
8-11 a.m. 


How to Talk to Kids 

About Racism 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 
3:30-5 p.m. 


Thursday 


Poetry Slam 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 
6-8 p.m. 


Winter Into Spring Lunar 
Sound Bath Meditation Series 
The Wellness Collective, 
Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. 


‘Tuesday 


Tango Practice Session 
New City Gallerie, Burlington 
7-10 p.m. 


Ecstatic Dance: Free-Form 
Movement 

Swan Dojo, Burlington 
7:15-8:45 p.m. 


we try to discourage and we have 
all sorts of extracurricular ac- 
tivities and activities built into 
courses to make sure they have 
enough interaction with Ameri- 
can students. We have been suc- 
cessful to a great standard.” 

On keeping that interaction 
between American and interna- 
tional students Professor Duffy 
said, “If they don’t they haven’t 
really experienced what we are. 
They’ve been in a bubble looking 
out, and probably making judg- 
ments and misunderstanding a 
number of things, and reinfore- 
ing stereotypes they have. With- 
out the interaction and contact 
and the ability to go deeper than 
the surface, I think that they'll 
have an experience but it won’t 
be as valid.” 

Studying at St. Michael’s 
College has given Andrea Tro- 
chez the opportunity to interact 
with other cultures. 

“We have a lot of activities 
involving international students, 
our cultures interact,’ Trochez 
said. “Sometimes we say good- 
bye in Korean or Japanese. It’s 
getting to know other cultures 
at the same time you experience 
one by yourself.” 


Sunday 


Radio Play Workshop 
Studio 266, Burlington 
12 p.m. 


Joys of Sourdough 

Bread Making 

McClure Multigenerational 
Center 

2-3:30 p.m. 


Friday 


Open Heart Circle 
Sacred Mountain Studio, 
Burlington, 5:45-7:45 p.m. 


The Art of Journal Writing 
The Wellness Co-op, Burlington 
5-6 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Coffee Tasting 
Maglianero Cafe, Burlington 
12 p.m. 


TangoFlow! 
North End Studio A, Burlington 
7 p.m. 
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Take some time to disconnect 


As_I sit down to write this 
editorial, I am preparing to em- 
bark on LEAP, a weekend-long 
retreat with a Catholic focus 
that seeks to help participants 
explore where they are on their 
faith journeys through talks and 
group discussion. This marks the 
third time I have participated in 
LEAP, and my second time as a 
team member. 

My role this time around is 
to give a talk, sharing a personal 
story that will hopefully help the 
candidates (new LEAP-goers) 
reflect on some aspects of their 
own lives. But the joy of watch- 
ing them become members of the 
LEAP community is not the only 
thing I am looking forward to. 

Before going on LEAP, can- 
didates and team members alike 
are informed firstly that they can 
bring blankets and pillows if they 
choose, and they should wear 
comfortable clothes. Other than 
that, they won’t need anything 
else. : 


No computers. No iPods. No 
phones. No obsessive checking 
of emails. No work that requires 
technology. 

Essentially, no screens or 
time-telling devices. 

Because aside from taking 
time to reflect inwardly and with- 
in groups, candidates and many 
team members disconnect so 
they may better live in the “now” 
that is LEAP and, really, life. 

As you start to let go of 
“when” things are happening, 
you can better appreciate “what” 
is happening right in front of you. 
This leads to a great calm that 
overcomes you, allowing you to 
feel relaxed as your hold and fo- 
cus on the bustle of everyday life 
fades away. 

This is a lesson that every- 
one can take with them, wheth- 
er through a retreat, a wilder- 
ness trip or simply a walk in the 
woods. 

Almost everyone I know at 
St. Michael’s has told me at one 











point or another just how stressed 
they are with the endless work 
that has to be done and the expec- 
tations they have to contend with 
from classes as well as their own 
ambitions. 

According to a 2008 survey 
by the Associated Press (AP) and 
mtvU (MTV’s college channel), 
80 percent of students polled 
reported they had experienced 
daily stress frequently or some- 
times over the previous three 
months. Yet almost 60 percent 
of students in a 2010 poll by the 
AP and mtvU said they would 
feel either a little or a lot more 
stressed if they unplugged from 
technology, “meaning no access 
to a computer, cell phone or TV.” 

The old adage telling people 
they should “disconnect to re- 
connect” has come up repeatedly 
as technology has continued to 
infiltrate all aspects of our daily 
lives. It preaches the message that 
taking your focus off of technol- 
ogy allows you to reconnect with 





friends, family and yourself. 

As with all clichés, there is 
a reason it keeps coming up: be- 
cause it’s true. 

Don’t get me wrong —I enjoy 
binge-watching as much as the 
next person, and check my Face- 
book and email so many times 
per hour you would think I was 
looking out for a message that 
would save the world from the 
apocalypse. I also like being able 
to talk with my mom every day, 
even if it is just to let her know I 
am alive. 

But opportunities to un- 
plug and re-charge do not come 
around very often, and they are 
essential for our mental health. 
Please keep this in mind as you 
head into spring break — take 
some time for yourself. Breathe. 
Live in the now. 

Reconnect. 


CARA CHAPMAN 





DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 


length. 





Understand, then deal with Islamic State 


To the Executive Editor: 


Recently, The Defender 
published an informative article 
regarding President Obama’s re- 
quest for greater U.S. military 
action against the group calling 
itself the Islamic State. This ac- 
tion was taken after an Ameri- 
can woman, Kayla Mueller, was 
killed, possibly in an attack by a 
member of the U.S.-led coalition 
fighting the Islamic State. 

With all due respect to this 
young woman’s memory, we 
should not fall for the “white 
girl mutilated by the scary dark 
men” narrative being used here. 
The Islamic State exists in large 


part because of U.S. policy in 
the Middle East. Continuing to 
use pointless military means in a 
vain attempt to change the situa- 
tion the U.S. did so much to help 
create in that part of the world 
has never worked. 

It won’t now, either. 

Instead of one or two Ameri- 
cans dead, there will be hun- 
dreds, not to mention the inno- 
cents killed who are not white or 
from the U.S. Mueller’s death is 
being manipulated by those who 
profit from every war: the de- 
fense contractors, politicians and 
generals. 

It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the members of Con- 


gress, the president and his staff, 
and the rest of official Washing- 
ton have a limited understand- 
ing of what the Islamic State is. 
Instead, like their constituents, 
they rely on poor intelligence, 
minimal historical knowledge, 
a misguided view of the effects 
of the last 30 years of war on the 
Muslim peoples and a general 
ignorance couched in an Orien- 
talist mindset that sees the world 
through a western viewfinder 
that tends to value non-western 
lives less. 

This perception is ultimately 
self-fulfilling in that it ends up 
creating the very enemies and 
troubles it describes. Further- 
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more, it repeats this scenario over 
and over, each time resulting in 
an ever more complicated situa- 
tion. If the U.S. is to find a way 
to deal with the Islamic State, it 
must first expand and alter the 
way it understands it. 

In a time when the military 
solution is usually the only one 
presented, this need for a new un- 
derstanding and policy becomes 
even more difficult, yet needed 
more than ever. 


Ron Jacobs 
Circulation Senior Specialist 
at the Durick Library 





PHOTOS BY PAIGE LEAHY 


Left: Arainbow is seen from the historic Edinburgh Castle in Edinburgh, Scotland. Right: A view of the Millenium Bridge in London. 
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Misconceptions: what defines feminism 





Paige Leahy 
Managing Editor 


At the 87th Academy 
Awards on Feb. 22, actress Pa- 
tricia Arquette won the best sup- 
porting actress award for her role 
in “Boyhood.” Arquette used this 
opportunity to speak out in favor 
of women’s rights, equal pay and 
the importance of feminism. 

“To every woman who gave 
birth to every taxpayer and citi- 
zen of this nation, we have fought 
for everybody else’s equal rights,” 
Arquette said in her speech. “It’s 
our time to have wage equality 
once and for all and equal rights 
for women in the United States of 
America.” 

This discussion around 
feminism, the empowerment of 
women and the treatment of the 
sexes with equality is not some- 
thing that should be taken lightly. 
: “T would define feminism 
as justice for all, and fighting for 
equal rights for people of all gen- 


LEONARDO'S 
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ders, races, classes, ethnicities, 
abilities and ages as well,’ said 
Julia Berberan, director of the 
Center for Women and Gender. 

Often when asked, many 
people do not identify themselves 
as feminists, yet say they sup- 
port equal pay and opportunity 
amongst the sexes. 

“When I do talk about femi- 
nism in my classes, I like to ask 
the students who is a feminist, 
and only a few typically raise 
their hands,” said Susan Ouel- 
lette, professor of history at St. 
Michael’s, who teaches courses 
including Women in American 
Society, Topics in Women’s His- 
tory and the History of Gender. 
“Yet, when I talk about equal 
rights and equal pay, they all 
agree.” 

This is one of the most com- 
mon misconceptions of femi- 
nism: the idea that these two no- 
tions are separate entities, when 
in fact they represent the same 
ideology. 

“Students will later on pri- 
vately say to me that they never 
thought about feminism that 
way,” Ouellette said. “There is a 
reluctance to put that badge on.” 

This reluctance is what needs 
to be addressed across not only 
college campuses, but across our 
nation. 

Why people choose not to 
label themselves as feminists, 


and the reasons people are afraid 
to accept that believing in the 
advocacy for women’s rights on 
the grounds of political, social, 
and economic equality to men, 
haunts me at night. 


6% 


mous with misogyny. 

“The meninist ideology is 
that men’s issues are more im- 
portant than everyone else’s,” 
said Sophie Perrotti, ’17, a mem- 
ber of the SMC Feminists Club. 





Why is being treated like a female 
given a negative connotation? 





“Some people think femi- 
nism is trying to get women to 
have more rights than men or 
to be more powerful than men,” 
Berberan said. “Some people 
think that you can’t love men and 
be a feminist. Some people think 
that feminists don’t have any fun 
and they’re always complaining 
about things.” 

These “some people” are the 
ones who are tearing down the 
positive ideology that should be 
associated with feminism. 

A specific group of these 
“some people” identify them- 
selves as part of the “meninist” 
movement, unofficially defined 
as those who support the dislike 
and prejudice against women, 
mock feminist ideals and believe 
that feminism itself is a threat to 
male masculinity. 

What I can conclude from 
these definitions is that the word 
meninist can easily be synony- 


bv 


“On the contrary, feminism is not 
just issues women are having, but 
everyone is having.” 

One of these major issues is 
unequal pay. 

“Tt’s 2015 and I’m still get- 
ting paid less than a man is be- 
cause of my reproductive sys- 
tem,” Perrotti said. 

Feminism is just as impor- 
tant an issue on the St. Michael’s 
campus as it is in the rest of the 
world. 

“Feminism is looked at re- 
ally negative on campus,” Per- 
rotti said. “The responses we get 
while tabling for feminism and 
equal rights in Alliot typically 
circle around the notion that fem- 
inism is just not really an issue.” 

The idea that treating people 
with equal respect or giving ev- 
eryone equal opportunities no 
matter their race, gender, sexual 
orientation or political stance 
could somehow not be an issue 


truly perplexes me. 

Overall, I believe that people 
are afraid of labeling themselves 
as feminists because they sub- 
scribe to the numerous miscon- 
ceptions around the topic. While 
there has been a lot of bad press 
for the movement, there have also 
been astounding speeches and 
conversations about the topic. 
Just not enough. 

“How many women are 
serving in Congress, the senate, 
or are governors?” Ouellette said. 
“If we’re 51 percent of the popu- 
lation, shouldn’t we take up 51 
percent of these positions?” 

People believe that identify- 
ing themselves as feminists will 
allow others to treat them like 
women. Why is being treated like 
a female given a negative conno- 
tation? Being treated like a wom- 
an should mean the same thing as 
being treated like anyone else. 

I am a feminist, so yes, treat 
me like a woman. Treat me with 
the respect a woman deserves, 
the respect that everyone de- 
serves, no matter their gender, 
race or sexual orientation. 


Paige Leahy is a junior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major. Contact her a 
pleahy@mail.smevt.edu 





TRADITIONAL 


AMANDA‘'S SIX FEET UNDER 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Gallic, Italian Pepperont, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sausage 


HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 


ROASTED CHICKEN 
Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 


MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot italian Sausage, 
Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 


TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 
Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 


NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 





meD $14.45 — 
Lc $19.45 





_ THAI CHICKEN 


“SIGNATURE GOURMET 


‘Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chi 
Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and 
BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken eae 
Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 










ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

Olive Oif Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzareila Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Rell ON 
Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 

WIOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA ; 
Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan Cheese, 


VINTAGE 


SANTA FE HOT MEXICAN FIESTA 





Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinated Chicken 
FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, Fennel, 
Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 


men $14.45 
tc 6$19.45 


1993 





Salsa, Cheddar Cheese, Black Beans, Sliced Red Onions, Sliced Plum Tomatoes, 


— $9.95 
14.75 
LEONARDO'S BASICS wc? 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA 
SAUCES crusTs 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional + y82E = 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin’or Thick & eae 
Olive Oi Garlic white & ) 
Pesto Pine Nut Certified Organic Wheat Ny < 
Thai Peanut MED.ADD .50 LG ADD 75 no 
Barbecue Gluten Free men on apd $3.50 


meD $1.50 each 
LG $1.75 each 


PIZZA TOPPINGS 


tralian Pepperoni: Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 

Hot Italian Sausage. Roasted Red Peppers 

Fresh Ground Westem Beef Chopped Garlic 

Cob Smoked Bacon: California Black Olives 

Marinated Chicken Breast Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

New England Baked Ham Marinated Artichoke Hearts 

Anchovy filets italian Gorgonzola Cheese : 

Shced Plum Tomatoes Greek Feta Cheese 

Freshly Cut Broccoli Giated Parmesan Cheese 

Sliced White Mushrooms Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 

Fresh Green Spinach a Chopped Ocean Clams 

Sliced Red Onions-. Black Beans 

Shresided Potatoes. Vegan Cheese 

Sliced Green Peppers MED ADO $1.00 16 ADD $1.50 
w Co. fee aspen de 


HZNG FRE ROASTED CHICKEN 







(2 th) $13.50 

$25.00 

’ AOA sa 

AL MEM 0 AE ALEGEN RE 


siy 2 ¢ 





WWW. senate com 


Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, 
Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 
LEONARDO'S WORKS mep $15.25 Lc $20.45 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 

New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, 

White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN men $14.45 


EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND. Me. 519.45 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Sliced Red Onions, 
Fresh Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and: California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, 
_ Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black Olives 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Olive Oil-Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, 
Pium Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 


GOAT CHEESE HOWEY PIE 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizzied Honey 


FOUR CHEESE FUSION 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Plum Tomatoes 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses “A 


VEGAN SALVATION meD $15.25 ic $20.45 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 


7 CARRY OUT 


_ Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives and Sour Cream 


CAPE COD WHITE CLAM SUPREME 4992 é 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Ocean Cams, 
Bacon; Sliced Plum Tomatoes and Parmesan Cheese 


SIDES, SALADS & DRINKS 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 


GARLIC $4.50 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY 5.50 GREEK $5.75 
ADD TOPPING $1.25 
SWEET CINNAMON SWEET NUTELLA ‘ 
BREADSTICKS $3.75 BREADSTICKS $4.75 
DRINKS 
- 46.902 HONEST ORGANIC ICE TEAS / ADES - 
ORANGE / MANGO 
CRANBERRY 


LEMONADE 
HONEY GREEN TEA/ HALF & HALF $2.25 


200z COCACOLA/ DIET COKE/SPRITE $1.95 
DASANI 


2 LITER COCA COLA/ DIET COKE/SPRITE $3.00 


ST. MICHAELS 
DORM DELIVERY 
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Women’s ice hockey falls in ECAC semifinal 


2014 season ends with losses to Franklin Pierce and St. Anselm 


By Kimberly MacPhail 
Staff Writer 


A sorrowful mood draped 
over Cairns Arena after the St. 
Michael’s College Women’s 
Hockey team suffered two losses 
during the Eastern College Ath- 
letic Conference Open Tourna- 
ment hosted by St. Michael’s 
College. 

These two losses ended the 
Purple Knights’ competitive sea- 
son with a record of 5-20-1. 

The Knights fell to top-seed- 
ed Franklin Pierce, 5-1, Saturday 
and No. 2 seed St. Anselm Col- 
lege, 5-0, in Sunday’s consolation 
game. 

Despite their best efforts and 
a key goal by first-year Jill Wit- 
wicki, the Purple Knights ended 
this hockey season with two of 
the highest scoring losses in their 
2015 season. 

The third-seeded Holy Cross 
Crusaders won the tournament 
after beating top-seeded Franklin 
Pierce, 4-1, in the Championship 
game Sunday following the Pur- 
ple Knights’ consolation game. 

This is the fifth ECAC open 
tournament win for the Crusad- 
ers who ended their season at 
18-7-3 while the Ravens fell to a 
20-6-1 overall record. 

“We went out and played our 
game, but it just didn’t come to- 
gether for us,” said captain Fer- 
nanda Saavdera, ’15. 

This is the fourth time the 
team has faced Franklin Pierce 
this season and the second time 
the team has faced St. Anslem 
College. The Ravens achieved 
only a one point lead to secure 
the win against St. Michael’s in 
a previous competition with the 
Purple Knights. 


“We need to come out with a 
vengeance. Three times we have 
lost and the fourth time we are 
super hungry to beat this team,” 
Saavedra said before Saturday’s 
game. 

Unfortunately for the 
Knights, they will have to wait 
another year to take another stab 
at defeating their rival. 

In the first period of Sat- 
urday’s game against Franklin 
Pierce, the Knights played defen- 
sively with the Ravens leading 
shots 16-9. 

It wasn’t until the last five 
minutes the Ravens scored on a 
rebound off Purple Knights goal- 
ie Tina Frasca’s, °17, pads. Within 
the next 90 seconds, the Ravens 
netted another goal to conclude 
the period with a 2-0 lead over 
St. Michael’s. 

In the second period, Frasca 
was nailed with 26 shots letting 
in three goals. Jill Witwicki, °18, 
netted the Purple Knights’ only 
goal this period with an angled 


shot that slid by the left side of 


the Ravens’ goalie. 

Witwicki’s goal made her 
take the lead over sophomore 
Erin Dwyer as the top goal scor- 
er of the season for the Purple 
Knights with 8 goals. The Ra- 
ven’s responded to. Witwicki’s 
goal by scoring less than one 
minutes later ending the period 
with the Raven’s leading 4-1. 

The third period favored 
the Raven’s with two successful 
goals and one missed goal oppor- 
tunity during a penalty shot in 
the last 28 seconds of the game. 

“T think we underestimated 
how good they were because we 
played so close to them earlier in 
the season so we thought it would 
be an easier game,” said defender 


Kayla Kee, °17. “We had a lot go- 
ing on emotionally with it being 
the last two games with the se- 
niors and we were excited to be 
home so our focus was just a bit 
off.” 

On Sunday, the team then 
faced second-seeded St. Anslem 
College after their loss to third- 
seeded Holy Cross Saturday. 

The game started in favor 
of the Knights when Saavedra 
earned a power-play opportu- 
nity with a shot bouncing off the 
crossbar 2 minutes into the first 
period. The Hawks then took 
control by scoring 3 goals before 
the period’s end with a shot per- 
centage of 16-9 over the Knights. 

The Hawks continued to 
dominate offensively in the sec- 
ond period posting two goals and 
again in the third with one more 
goal to take a 5-0 lead. 

The Knights had glimmers 
of hope with rebound shots off 
the post by Saavedra and Wit- 
wicki, but they it didn’t come to- 
gether in the end. 

“They are a really talented 
team that came out on fire from 
losing to Holy Cross” Kee said. 
“We had great moments, but we 
couldn’t put together a whole 
game of 60 minutes.” 

“If the puck’s bouncing for 
you, good things happen. If it’s 
not bouncing for you, not so 
good,” said Head Coach Chris 
Donovan. 

Sadly for the Knights, the 
puck wasn’t bouncing for them 
this weekend. 

Donovan emphasized before 
the game that, although optimis- 
tic, anything could happen in the 
game of hockey. 

“We work extremely hard 
and sometimes for no reward at 


all which is frustrating, but that’s 
the game of hockey,” Donovan 
said. 

“Hockey is one of those 
sports where not always the best 
team you think is going to win. It 
can easily change from one game 
to another with the same two 
teams,” Kee added. 

The Knights ended their 
season with five wins, 20 losses, 
and | tie averaging 1.46 goals per 
game. 

“We always start off a bit 
slow. The first couple games 
we played were games we re- 
ally could have won, but we just 
didn’t get them,” Donovan said. 

Besides the two setbacks this 
weekend and an overall losing 
record, the women’s ice hockey 
team has made major improve- 
ments this season. 

“Overall we’ve made tre- 
mendous progress,’ Donovan 
said. 

Goals against have been 
cut by 20 percent and three more 
goals have been scored compared 
to last season’s record. 

“The scores are much closer 
this year. It could have been any- 
one’s game,” Donovan said. 

Some highlights from the 
season include tying Holy Cross 
for the first time in Purple Knight 
women’s ice hockey history. 
Another was the overtime win 
against the notoriously tough 
competitor, University of New 
England. 

“Our mentality is becom- 
ing more aware that we are a big 
competitor and not to be over- 
looked by other teams,” said for- 
ward Erin Dwyer, *17. 

A goal from the start of the 
season wasn’t just winning, but 
changing the overall perception 





The St. Michael’s men’s ice 
hockey team faced off with 
St. Anselm in the NE-10 
Championship at Cairns 
Arena on Feb. 28. The Purple 
Knights were top-seeded in 
the tournament, and ap- 
peared in the NE-10 final for 
the second year ina row. 


Feb. 28 marks the sixth time 
since 2001 that St. Michael’s 
and St. Anselm have played 
each other for the league 
title. The Purple Knights 
have not won a conference 
championship since 2009, 
and St. Anselm has the most 
NE-10 titles ever with eight. 


Despite 25 saves from goalie 
Dave Donzanti, 15, and 
goals from AJ Pieprzak, ’15, 
Danny Divis, 17, and Josh 
Dickman, ’17, the Purple 
Knights ultimately fell 6-3 to 
the St. Anselm Hawks and 
finished the season as the 
NE-10 runners-up with a 
9-16-2 final record. 











of the team according to captain 
Saavedra. The three captains, 
seniors Maire Bartkus and Saa- 
vedra, and Amanda Kempainen, 
16, set out not for the typical 
winning record but instead de- 
cided they wanted to make this a 
transition year. 

“We came into this season 
thinking we want to change the 
program,” Saavedra said. “We 
want to change the way other 
teams see us.” 

The St. Michael’s Women’s 
Ice Hockey team has been stuck 
at the bottom of the conference 
with losing records since it joined 
the league in 2000. 

“Its not showing in the re- 
cord as we would have hoped it 
to be, but I feel like it’s chang- 
ing,” Saavedra said. “I’m sad we 
couldn’t be more of a part of it but 
I’m glad we were the start.” 

The team is losing three se- 
niors next year: Shannon Rice, 
Maire Bartkus and Fernanda 
Saavedra. “Each one of them is 
a strong addition to the team and 
will be missed next year,” said 
Donovan. 

With the season over, the 
players enter into post-season 
training. Post-season and sum- 
mer training is focused on build- 
ing skill and strength so next 
season can start off strong, ac- 
cording to Donovan. 

“For next year we can re- 
build from where we left off,” 
Dwyer said. “I don’t think this 
weekend will show for the com- 
ing year and even though we’re 
losing really great seniors, we 
have a strong underclassmen 
group that we can build off of for 
next season.” 
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By Katherine McGuinness 
Staff Writer 


On the last run of the sum- 
mer season, after 54 days of per- 
fect skiing at Mt. Hood in Oreg., 
Nicole Cordingley, ’16, crashed 
and felt something tug in her 
knee. 

Immediately, it was evident 
something wasn’t right. An MRI 
revealed Cordingley had torn her 
anterior cruciate ligament (ACL) 
and meniscus, instantly putting 
her out for the 2014-15 ski season. 

A junior on the St. Michael’s 
women’s Alpine ski team and last 
year’s captain, Cordingley’s in- 
jury wasn’t without impact. 

“T was definitely really up- 
set,” Cordingley said. “I was re- 
ally looking forward to the sea- 
son. But I just had to deal with it.” 

As a sophomore, she was at 
the top in eight of the team’s 12 
events, and as a first-year was one 
of the top three St. Michael’s ski- 
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ACL an Achilles’ heel for Alpine skiers 


Nicole Cordingley, '16, to return to skiing despite torn ACL in 2014 


ers in seven of 10 events. 

“No one likes to see a team- 
mate injured. She had some great 
finishes last year and is a solid 
member of the team,” said junior 
captain Mary Joyce. 

Cordingley has had time to 
come to terms with her injury, 
explaining that getting injured, 
especially in ski racing, is often 
just part of the sport. 

According to an article by 
Maria Osborne, a physical thera- 
pist at the University of Colorado 
Hospital, ACL tears are four to 
six times more likely to occur in 
women than in men, but no de- 
finitive proof. 

“My physical therapist and I 
talk about it a lot, and there are a 
lot of theories,” Cordingley said. 
“Part of it is hormone cycles; it 
could also be that women have 
different hip to knee alignments.” 

Regardless, knee injuries 
seem to go hand in hand with ski 
racing. 


KNIGHT WRITER: 


March Madness is right around the corner 





By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


We are less than a week from 
the 2015 March Madness tourna- 
ment. Across the Division I Col- 
lege Basketball spectrum, teams 
are fighting their way to the end 
of the regular season and build- 
ing up for the playoffs. 

Over the next few days, con- 
ference and regional champion- 
ships will weed out the unworthy 
in preparation for Selection Sun- 
day. This Sunday, a selection pre- 
sentation will decide who makes 
it into the March Madness tour- 
nament and who does not. 

The selection group will 
piece together a 64-team bracket, 
divided by regions of the country, 
and then it will arrange the teams 
into 16 seeds per region. On this 
fateful day, the dream of making 
it to the tournament will be real- 
ized for some and brutally denied 
for others. 

Once the bracket is set, the 
behind-the-scenes game begins. 
Fans in every corner of the U.S. 
watch the selection show and 
then rush to their personal com- 
puters 

They piece together exactly 
what they think will happen 
throughout the entire tourna- 
ment, and often bet money on it. 
It’s an exciting way to follow the 
tourney, but also one of the most 
hair-pulling and gut-wrenching 
ways. 

You must predict every 
single victory, every single loss 
and every single upset. You must 
peer into the future and produce 
a godly prophecy like a soothsay- 
er in ancient Rome. To put it in 
perspective, no human being or 
computer has ever successfully 
completed a perfect bracket. 

The first round of the tour- 


nament begins on Tuesday. There 
are probably several reasons why 
this tournament is called March 
Madness, but the first round is 
definitely a big one. 

In the first two days of the 
tournament, all 64 teams will 
play their first game. That means 
that 16 playoff games will be 
played in each of the first two 
days. For a college basketball fan, 
playoff sports fan or overtime 
upset fan, these first two days of 
March Madness are arguably the 
most exciting days of the entire 
year. 

March Madness is one of the 
most overtime and upset-heavy 
sporting events in the world. 
Each year, top ranked teams col- 
lapse at the hands of Cinderella 
underdogs and low-ranked teams 
find their way to the Final Four. 
Ultimately, the seeding at the 
beginning of the tournament is 
almost meaningless. It becomes 
a war of wills as collegiate hoop- 
sters pass, dribble and shoot their 
way through the March Madness 
jungle. 

The NCAA Division I Na- 
tional Championship is on April 
6. By that time, 62 teams will 
have their dreams shattered and 
will be sent home: 

There will only be two teams 
remaining, and that final show- 
down is not likely to disappoint. 
March Madness separates the 
men from the boys, the strong 
from the weak. For viewers, it 
is an absolute roller coaster that 
sends TV remotes through win- 
dows and turns even the best 
friends into staunch enemies. 

Sports fans at St. Michael’s 
and throughout the country count 
down the days until the March 
Madness tournament, and now 
the final countdown can begin. 


“Your ACL is for lateral 
bends,” said Joyce, “So with ski- 
ing, the transition in a turn and 
the way your knee is bent during 
the release is where it gets torn.” 

This season, four racers have 
sat out due to injury. Mathias 
Grimsrud, ’18, also tore his ACL 
just before the start of the season, 
a huge hit for the team to lose, ac- 
cording to head coach Gus Ma- 
cLeod. 

Willow Smith, °16, is still 
recovering from a crash last year 
that affected her ankle and lower 
leg. Cam Furrer, *16, had back 
surgery this fall, following back 
problems last summer. 

Captain Fredrik Sandell, ’15, 
overcame a meniscus injury from 
last season to have his best year to 
date, finishing in the top 10 three 
times this winter, including plac- 
ing fifth at the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Skiing Association cham- 
pionship race and qualifying to 
compete in the NCAA Champi- 
onship at Whiteface Mountain in 
New York next week. 

Despite all of the injuries, 
the team is going forward, Cord- 
ingley said. After graduating 
four seniors last year, MacLeod 
has done some great recruiting 
work, Joyce explained. Because 
of Cordingley’s and Smith’s inju- 
ries, the entire women’s team is 
new, with the exception of Joyce 
and Abigail Hotaling, *17. 


“The women on the team 
really stepped it up this year, es- 
pecially a couple of our first year 
women started to ski really well 
towards the end,” MacLeod said. 

With 13 new first year wom- 
en and men, the team is young 
but not without promise. 

“It’s a new dynamic, but 
with way more positive vibes. 
Everyone is just happy to be ski- 
ing and excited to be on the hill,” 
Joyce said. 

“It’s been hard, obviously I 
want to be skiing,” said Cording- 
ley, “but it’s been nice to be able 
go to the gym every day and be 
focused on skiing without actu- 
ally skiing.” 

After her surgery in Septem- 
ber, Cordingley has been able to 
get back to exercising and start 
strength training and physical 
therapy to ensure her comeback 
is successful. 

“When you see a teammate 
struggling with an injury,” said 
Joyce, “Its reassuring to know 
that they’re going to be back bet- 
ter and stronger because it puts 
more of a fire in them.” 

Cordingley is planning to 
head back to Oregon to coach 
racing at Mt. Hood, where she 
tore her ACL last summer. 

“The one thing about Ni- 
cole’s injury and with skiing is 
that you get better through mile- 
age and repetition,” Joyce said. 


“So not having a season kind of 
puts her back.” 

“But she’s lucky she gets the 
summer to ski,” she added. 

With the regular carnival 
season ending, both teams have 
a lot to reflect on and use going 
forward. 

At the EISA Championships 
this past weekend, the men’s Al- 
pine squad finished in third place 
overall behind the University of 
Vermont and Dartmouth, with 
Sandell placing fifth and Brad 
Farrell, ’16, placing ninth. 

“Tt’s a hard sport and it takes 
a lot of dedication,” Joyce said. 
The team begins dry-land train- 
ing in September, and the regular 
racing season begins in January 
and lasts through March, with 
races each weekend leading up to 
the NCAA Championships. 

And although alpine skiing 
is an individualized sport, the 
team dynamic the St. Michael’s 
racers have is vital. 

“T really believe the only way 
to get better is if we have a strong 
team and we’re positive and help 
each other out,” Joyce said. 

Despite the cold and vari- 
ous injuries, the teammates are 
always’ at the bottom of the hill, 
ready to cheer on their peers as 
they speed through the gates. 
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